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Che Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


STORY OF A GAMBLER. 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, 
Author of “ High-Ways and Bye-Ways.” 
(Concluded.) 


“ This first night was a terrible one for Frederick. It 
would be hard to describe—impossible to imagine—the | 
before unknown sensations which tingled through him, | 
when he found himself thus pitted foot to foot, if it may | 
be so expressed, against the fearful and incomprehensi. | 
ble phantom called Chance. He felt himself a doomed | 
man—to what he could not tell, and dared not calculaie. 

“ The night was far advanced—the lamps, expiring in| 





roulette his hands fell clenched upon the table, and he 
raised his eyes on the little old man, who never ceased 
to watch him. At sight of this hideous countenance, 
so inflexibly fixed on him, Frederick became at length 
confused and impatient ; those piercing looks seemed to 
dart at intervals through his breast, like the cold steel 
of a dagger-blade. 

“ ¢Sir, you bring me bad luck,’ said he to the stranger, 
in an abrupt and angry tone. ‘ Ever since you have stood 
there before me I have lost without any respite. I beg 
that you will either change your place or join in the 
play.’ 

a The little old man smiled as good-humouredly as he 
could. 

“© You are mistaken, young gentleman,’ said he, with 
imperturbable calmness, ‘ if you think I stand here with 


their unholy odour, gave notice of the coming dawn. | my arms across because I am afraid of the chances of 
Frederick repeatedly strove but could not quit the table; the game. Know that, on the contrary, I am too sure 
some irresistible power seemed tu hold him down on his | of winning to allow me to feel any interest in the child’s 








chair ; he felt as though bound in honour to abide the} 
issue of his pledge! He had lost during the entire even. | 
ing, and he hoped that a turn of luck would come; but | 
it came not. He had at length paid down the last Louis| 
from his pocket, and then a ring which had been worn | 
many years on his mother’s finger, and the very watch 
which his father looked at in trembling agitation when | 
he—that father’s first-born—was given to life. Large! 
sums were then gaged on his word of honour—and the! 
colour so long expected failed to turn up. | 

“* Fate is not your friend to-night,’ said a man who) 
stood facing Frederick, and who had watched him closely | 
ever since he began to play. He was a little old man, | 
entirely bald, whose face, wrinkled like an apple sub-| 
jected to the action of an air-pump, had a mingled ex- | 
pression of cunning and benevolence that no words could | 
well describe. His smile was like the sinister leer of| 
animals of the cat kind; his good-natured look was that | 
of a usurer watching to entrap a dupe; his large and_| 
shining skull was like a cast in bronze, and no phrenolo- 
gist could trace on it a single boss to indicate his cha. | 
racter; his lips were thin and livid, and around them, 
were some grizzled hairs, like the withered tufts of grass 
round a cavern’s mouth in autumn. And now, if you| 
can imagine two little eyes, yellow as those of a screech- 
owl, cheeks like scorched parchment, and fancy this| 
head placed on a bent and narrow-fronted bust, with) 
drumstick legs and bony hands—then dress the figure | 
in a coat of dusky red, of no fashion and of no country— 
and you may picture to yourself the being who said to 
Frederick, ‘ Fate is not your friend to-night.’ 

“The young man raised his eyes and stared at him 
who spoke, and who immediately resumed— 

“«Take my advice, and do not strive to force the 
vein—you may have better luck another time.’ 

“¢lf you sat in my place,’ replied Frederick, * you 
would not speak in that way. When it is Fortune we 
pursue, we do not so easily give up the chase.’ 

“ And still he played, and lost. At each new turn of 
the roulette he had a new weight udded to his debt— 


play that absorbs you so entirely.’ 

“ The croupier raised his leaden look on the stranger, 
and drawled out, in his apathetic tone— 

“Tt only rests with yourself; sir, to double or treble 
the stake.’ 

“© Well, then, be it so!’ replied the old man, ‘ but, be- 
ing unfurnished with ready money just now, at what do 
you value this ring? Will you set a hundred louis-d’or 
against it?’ 

“* Yes, I will take it for that sum,’ said the croupier, 
after having carefully examined it. 

“* But this diamond is worth seven or eight times as 
much,’ remarked a Dutch Jew, who had come to Bel. 
gium to speculate in the spoils of the rich convents 
thrown into the public market by the French republic. 

“* Never mind,’ said the old man, ‘1 am not afraid of 
the risk, for I feel sure of my chance. Rouge!” 

“The decision of his tone fixed every eye on him. 
The croupier gave his accustomed twist to the roulette ; 
it ran its several rounds, then gradually decreased in 
speed, then stopped. 

“* Rouge gains!’ said the surly croupier, in his tone 
of real or feigned indifference, and a hundred Louis were 
counted out, pushed over to the old man, and by him 
quietly swept into his ample coat-pocket. 

“ Many present were disposed to look on the old man 
as a sorcerer, and to exclaim, * There is magic in this!’ 
but his look seemed tacitly to forbid remark. 

“ Frederick in the mean time felt as though suddenly 
set free; this incident seemed to be the token of his 
release. He arose, quitted the table, approached the 
large window which looked out on the vegetable-market, 
and leaned his arms on the stone balcony. The air 
bathed his burning temples with its cool mild breath; 
his agitation gradually subsided; he heard nothing of 
the noisy exclamations of the companions whom he had 
still so close to him, and who were still so busy in the 
struggle against luck which he had just then given up; 
nor of the whizzing whirl of the roulette; nor of the 
clink of the gold pieces, as they were pushed forth or 


every time that the hoarse voice of the worn-out croupier | drawn in by the rake of the croupier. He gazed on the 


called ‘Rouge, impair, et passe, or ‘Noir, pair, et manque,’ | 


so surely did Frederick lose, whether it was on red or 
black, the even number or the odd, that his bet was 
staked. But he still pluyed, and lost; and deeply did 
he suffer from the agitation of this ineffectual struggle 
against the chance that was as obstinate and far more 
powerful than he. At times he appeared to cease to 
breathe, he sat so motionless and absorbed. Again his 
eyes sparkled, as though lighted up by some internal 
flame ; then the perspiration might be seen rolling down 





his forehead in large drops, and at every stoppage of the 
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white clouds carried rapidly on through the sky; he 
plunged his thoughts into its mysterious depths ; he lis- 
tened to the monotonous murmur of the fountain just 
beneath, which threw out its sparkling streain into the 
soft tight of the waning moon :—all was deep peace 
around him and within him. He was almost happy in 
this moment of strange languor. A tear filled his eye, 
and he felt as if his whole destiny was re-cast and re 
deemed, as it rolled warmly down his cheek. Adieu for 
ever more this-horrid and fatal passion for play! Determin- 
ed to begin a totally new career, an interminable prospect 








of virtuous enjoyment seemed to open out before him. 
In place of sleepless nights and gloomy days, he saw 
days and nights beginning in pleasure and ending in re- 
pose; fancied himself in possession of some beloved help- 
mate, in a home of calm delight, a smiling family circle, 
and all this fora life of purity and peace! He had com. 
pleted this exquisite creation in both head and heart, 
when he suddenly felt a hand lightly placed on his 
shoulder ;—it was the shriveled hand of the old man, 
who had been for five minutes by his side, listening like 
him to the murmur of the fountain, and gazing on the 
sparkling drops whieh fell in-the moonlight like liquid 
pearls into the trough beneath. 

“ The mysterious etranger looked silently for a while 
on Frederick, who had turned round on feeling the ab. 
rupt pressure of his hand on his shoulder, and, with the 
coaxing and servile air of a selfish woman who is about 
to ask some costly present from a credulous lover, he 
suid— 

“* Young man, you accused me erewhile of bringing 
you bad fortune. It is possible that I did, for it has 
often happened to me to make the luck turn by merely 
looking on the cards or dice. It is therefore no more 
than my duty to repair as much as is in my power the 
losses my presence may have caused you, and in the 
first place to relieve you from any present embarrass- 
ment.’ 

“*My good sir,’ replied Frederick, ‘ your friendly 
intentions are uncalled for. I can settle my debts of 
to-night by break fast-time to-morrow; and henceforward 
I shall never more tempt the fortane which bas just now 
so ill-used me, nor continue the battle against chance, 
in which I am sure to be defeated.’ 

“*But breakfast-time to morrow will not be soon 
enough for the men who are likely to be clamorous for 
their money now; and as to being disheartened by the 
loss of a few hundred Louis, it is scarcely worthy of a 
man of spirit. J would rather prove to Fortune that I 
can meet her on her own terms, and vanquish her in my 
turn. 

“*Clamorous !’ exclaimed Frederick ; ‘do those men 
doubt my honour, then ?” 

“*No, but they doubt your means. Let that, how- 
ever, not hurt your pride or offend your delicacy. Here 
is more than is necessary to pay them all. You will 
greatly oblige me by accepting the trifling loan.’ 

“* And how have I excited so great an interest in 
your mind, my dear sir?’ asked Frederick, flattered and 
soothed by the highly-polished courtesy of the old man’s 
manner. 

“*This is no time to answer that question, but be 
assured you have excited that interest in an uncommon 
degree ; so pray take the money and settle with those 
coarse fellows before they presume to ask for payment.’ 

“*No, no, sir—I cannot accept this favour from a 
stranger; and as for these brawlers, I will soon silence 
them,’ said Frederick, turning from the baleony towards 
the roulette-table, with a determined, perhaps somewhat 
of a swaggering air. 

“*One word, my young friend,’ said the old man, 
with an insinuating and irresistible tone, ‘ which is bet- 
ter, to be under a slight and temporary obligation to one 
who is not (whatever you may think) a stranger to you, 
or to plunge into a gaming-table quarrel, at the risk of 
reputation, to say nothing of what I know you value 
less—of life ?’ 

“So pressed, so reasoned with, so persuaded, Frede. 
rick yielded, accepted the money, paid his play-debts, 
and then said to the old man, 

“6 This, then, is my last account with Fortune. From 
this night forward I never touch card or dice!’ 
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“The old man replicd not, but.a smile of the most 
cutting contempt played round his shriveled lips. The 
effect on Frederick was greater than an hour’s reproach 
would have been. The next day he called on this gene- 
rous lender and discharged his debt, and the next night 
he was, alas, alas! in his former place at the roulette- 
table!” 

This appeared to be a regular epoch in the progress 
of my entertainer’s narration. He paused, took several 
turns in the garden, gazed awhile on the now setting 
sun, took sume slight refreshment, offered me the like 
with graceful hospitality, und, at my request, continued 
his story. 

“Not to fatigue you, nor exhaust any interest my 
narrative may possess,” said he, ** [ must pass over time 
and events. I shall not attempt to trace the power 
which his evil genius, whose mortal personification I 
have thus introduced you tu, gained rapidly, insensibly, 
over the mind of Frederick. Suffice it to say, that by 
his advice, assistance, and persuasion, lie went on step 
by step towards ruin; that money was raised but to be 
flung away, and that all his securities, even to the 
precious title-deed, thé document on which rested the 
eventual possession of ten times what he had squandered, 
passed into the hands of the old impostor, whose only 
powers of magic were the intense cupidity and deep 
rascality which led him to watch for dupe after dupe, 
and enabled him invariably to succeed in his designs on 
them. 

“A few months of fierce rapidity sufficed for the 
running of Frederick's new career. Unmeasured dissi- 
pation, mad luxury, and the wild indulgence of passion, 
formed the gulf of consuming enjoyment into which he 
plunged. Horses, dogs, servants, flutterers, and women, 
in an abundance to exhaust the most profligate ambi- 
tion, thronged the saloons and courts of his sumptuous 
mansion. ‘The fluctuations of the gaming-table and the 
profuse supplies of his evil genius furnished him with 
means to support for a while these never-failing orgies. 
But satiety all at once succeeded to this brief burst of 
extravagance, Frederick sank into a sudden fit of de. 
spondency. He felt for the first time in real depth of 
suffering all that was empty, incomplete, and wretched 
in the combination of excitements he had reveled in. He 
felt, as by a self-springing conviction, all that there is of 
falsehood in man’s professions, of treachery in female 
smiles. He saw in all its nakedness the poverty of 
wealth to him who possesses not the only real treasure 
of life—the heart uf one devoted woman, such as he had 
dreamed of in the days of his young and pure affection. 
And the name of Leora returned to his memory ; for in 
the hour of unhappiness it is always on the memory of 
a woman that the harassed spirit sinks, as it may be 
said, in repose. He thought of the time, at once so full 
of suffering and delight, when he lived but in and for 
the beautiful Leora; when, hanging on the accents of 
her voice, he felt his heart beat, as it were, within her 
heart, his soul breathing in her soul; when, filled with 
the indescribable intoxication of his passion, his only 
sense of existence was through her, and he knew the 
boundless grandeur of the Divinity through the link of 
her angelic beauty! Leora! oh, if he could but see her 
once again, purified by the ardent sincerity of his love, 
which still enveloped her in his imagination as with a 
robe of virgin whiteness! But, instead of Leora, he met 
in an evil hour the Baron Lichenstein, the inan who had 
been designated as the seducer of her he loved. 

“* Sir,’ said Frederick, in accents furiously insulting, 
*T have a long account to settle with you, and that on 


the spot.’ 

” The baron, who was the most regular of men in the 
payment of his debts, looked surprised and ignorant of 
Frederick’s meaning. 

“* Mistake me not,’ resumed the latter; ‘it is relative 
to a woman that I speak.’ 

“* Really, sir, I have known so many——’ observed 
the baron, in a tone of careless puppyism. 

“* She of whom I now demand an account is not to 
be confounded with the crowd of your acquaintances— 
or victims. I speak of Leora.’ 

“*Oh ! said the German, with insolent coolness, ‘I re- 
member ;—fair hair, blue eyes, and a charming voice—’ 

“* Well, then,’ exclaimed Frederick, driven to fury, ‘ it 
is she, with her fair hair, blue eyes, and an angel’s voice, 
of whom you have robbed me. It is for her that [ now 
demand my revenge—and more still for my blasted 
youth, my life embittered, months of anguish and de. 
spair, while you have hid yourself from me, like a coward 
andathief—— 

“* Hold, sir!’ interrupted the other, with the phlegma- 
tic vanity uf one proud of the reproaches, und fearless 
of their consequences ; ‘spare your own breath and my 
time. 1 am ready to meet you when and where you 


please : Lam always: the willing champion of my own 
gallantries. What is your weapon? sword or pistol 7’ 

“* Pistols are surest and quickest. I wish to send a 
bullet through your heart!’ 

“* Your time and place ?’ 

“+ 'f'o-morrow at day-break—five o’clock——at Ixelles, 
under the Arbre-benit.’ 

“* Enough!’ . 

“ True to the desperate pledge, the parties met next 
morning. The clock of the town-house struck half past 
four, when two individuals were seen by the sentinel at 
the Namur gate walking quickly through the heavy fog, 
such as is common to this climate in the autumn season 
at that early hour. One was an old‘and witherea-look- 
ing man. The other was but young, who might have 
been mistaken for an old one, so stamped were his fea- 
tures with the traces of passion and a life misspent. 
They fullowed the high road of the suburb for some 
time, and then struck off to the right into a narrow and 
irregular path, bordered by a ragged hedge, whence from 
time tu time a bird made its escape with a faint chirp, 
frightened from its perch by the intrusive footsteps. 
This path led directly to the tree called the Arbre-benit, 
where the two friends soon arrived, and where they--l 
need not say it was Frederick and his evil genius— 
were almost immediately joined by a third—-he who 
had given to Frederick the friendly warning of Leora’s 
flight. In a few minutes Baron Lichenstein and his 
two friends were on the spot. The distance was mea- 
sured, the combatants placed, the weapons “ut into their 
hands, and they were téle to fire at the fifth struke of 
the cathedral clock. 

“The minute or two which was still wanting of the 
hour were like an age of dread suspense to Frederick. 
His arm was almost upraised involuntarily once or twice, 
so anxious was he to fulfil his deadly purpose. The clock 
struck one. The sound was borne heavily on the breeze 
which blew from the city. The adversaries brought 
their pistols to a level. What a terrific time for pre- 
paration—/or aim-taking! Two, three, four, five! The 
two shots were heard almost together. ‘The German’s 
bullet whistled past Frederick's ear, and lodged in the 
trunk of a tree close behind him. The baron himself 
fell, shot through the heart: he sprang from the earth, 
staggered against a hedge, and expired instantly, his 
glazed eyes fixed on his enemy. 

“ Frederick was horror-struck, The last look of a 
man slain by oae’s own hand is the most hideous spec- 
tacle in nature! 

“*Let us be off?’ said the old man, with a fiendish 
smile on his countenance. * You have done your work 
well.’ 

“* Leave me!’ thundered forth Frederick, ‘leave me! 
You urged me to this—you are my evil genius—yva 
have ruined me body and soul ! 

“* Young man, we are never ruined but by our own 
doings, by our bad inclinations, vicious thouglits, and 
criminal passions.’ 

“ And with these words the.old man walked away. 
Frederick’s other friend and the friends of the slaughter- 
ed baron hastily quitted the scene, and Frederick was 
left alone with the dead body !” 

Here was another pause in the recital. My host 
seemed worked up'to the highest pitch of excitement. 
His countenance showed a!l the powerful emotions of 
the greatest tragedians. * But, I know not how it was, 
I could not say a word, or even continue to lovk at him. 
The impulse which leads one to applaud an actor or an 
orator seemed checked within me. There was a fearful 
power in his manner and appearance which at once 
aroused and repelled my feelings. After a time he re- 
covered himself and resumed :— 

“ The projects of amendment formed by Frederick, as 
soon as he recovered the first shock of this terrible 
event, would have furnished the basis for the sublimest 
code of morals ever imagined by mortal man. But wiat 
could reason do for him under the pressure of the dés- 
tiny which abandoned him wholly to himself? He soon 
found out the villany of the sordid old wretch who had 
lured him on and then left him with reproaches to his 
fate, and the more atrocious baseness of the young asso. 
ciate who had been the first instigator to the act he 
now so bitterly deplored. He discovered that the un. 
fortunate baron had been, like himself, adupe, whom the 
old man had by specious artifices led into his snares, 
robbed of his fortune, involved in ruinous transactions, 
and then strove to get rid of by fair means or foul. But 
what were his feelings on having it proved beyond a 
doubt that Lichenstein was innocent of the charge, his 

ited admission of which was the cause of his death. 
To avoid his importunities, Leora had fled from Brussels, 
and the false friend who had imposed on Frederick with 








the fable of her guilt was only actuated by the hope, so 





quickly realised, of causing a quarrel, in which one or 
both of those might fall who stood in the way of his own 
criminal designs on the beautiful being, the unconscious 
cause of so inuch villany and so much wretcheduess. 

“ What now was left to Frederick in his triple misery 
—love for his lost mistress, and remorse for a fellow- 
creature murdered, and a fortune thrown away? For- 
getfulness was all he now sought; but he could not 
forget. Flinging himself in the very flood of ruin with 
frenzied desperation, horses, carriages, houses, furniture, 
all were in quick succession sacrificed, and on one final 
day he found himself utterly destitute. It was then that 
an overwhelming despair took possession of his soul. 
Then, for the first time in his life, were all the generous 
fountains of his character dried up; envy and hatred 
gnawed at his heart; he envied and he hated the old, 
the middle-aged, the young, the infantine; the very beg- 
gar in the etreets, who wore a sinile as the passer-by 
dropped the mite of charity into his hat, was an object 
of ubhorrence and of jealousy to the ruined gambler. He 
could no longer smile at any thing, and for him who can 
never wear a smile what is there to make life endurable? 
So argued Frederick; for religion, faith, or philosophic 
resignation had no hold upon his heart. He determined, 
therefure, to die. 

“ Already an incipient insanity had commenced to 
affect his mind. When any man in the flower of his 
youth resolves on suicide, the most scrupulous enquirer 
may conscientiously give that verdict. The romantic 
extravagance of Frederick’s nature would not allow bim 
to consummate the tragedy in any prompt and simple 
manner: he was intent on investing the last scene with 
accompaniments of picturesque effect; and, having made 
up his mind and completed his preparations, he commit- 
ted his whole design to paper, in order that, when all 
was over, fuil evidence might remain of his cool and de- 
termined frame of mind. 

“It was, therefore, one night on the verge of winter 
that he left the hotel in which he had for some wecks 
lodged, and, carrying a spade under his cloak, he took 
the road to Waterloo. He was alone, and he shivered 
with cold as the wind swept past him, bearing on its 
wings the heavy sound of the Caudenberg clock, which 
struck the hour of ten. He passed, on his Jeft band, the 
steeple of La Cambre—on his right, the white cottages of 
Langeveld; le went onwards by the red-rovied house 
called the Green Huntsman, and he strack away into 
the forest of Soignée, in the direction of Boitsfort, until 
he caiue to the spot known, from an ancient tradition, 
by the name of ‘The Carrefour of the Three Heads.’ 
The north breeze scattered around leaves and light 
branches, and drove away the heavy masses of clouds 
through which at times the moon was visible. But 
Frederick was insensibie to the night air, and seemed 
to make his way independent of the capricious moon- 
beams. Walking up to the foot of a large oak tree 
which stretched its spreading arms across the open space, 
he stopped and said, * This is the spot!’ 

“He immediately threw off his cloak and began to 
dig into the earth at the foot of the oak tree. He worked 
earnestly ; and midnight had not yet sounded from the 
village steeple when he had completed a trench in the 
ground, thickly interlaced by the fibrous roots, large 
enough to form the grave of an ordinary-sized man, 

“© This will do,’ said Frederick, flinging his spade 
aside; and, having taken a pistol from his goat pocket, 
he leaped down into the cavity again, and, cocking the 
weapon, he waited a while with stern impatience for the 
solemn sound which he had determined was to be his 
death-knell. While he stood thus, with fixed purpose, 
firm nerves, and wide-strained eyes, a female figure ap. 
peared beside the gruve. ‘ Already,’ thought the half. 
mad youth, ‘I have passed the bounds of life, and Leora 
meets me on the entrance of another world.’ A voice 
struck on his ear: it was hers! a smile of angelic per- 
suas.on passed over her countenance, her outstretched 
arms were waved towards him. Sense reeled, conscious- 
ness fled, and the maniac sank exhausted into the em- 
brace of his long-lost mistress. 

“ For it was indeed Leora, who, having heard all that 
bad passed, had repaired to Brussels, and clusely watch. 
ing, by herself and her friends, the progress ot Frede- 
rick’s ruin and consequent malady, had discovered from 
his own revelations the intended desperate, yet ludicrous 
freak, by which he bad resolved to rid himself of life, 
and owe not even a grave to the detested world. Ac- 
companied by her brother and a sure friend, she had 
followed his footsteps; and they stood close at hand, to 
rescue the self-doomed suicide at the fatal hour an- 
nounced in the written paper found in his apartment as 
that of his intended immolation. 

“ Frederick knew not—nor do I now remember—the 
time which elapsed between that memorable night and 
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the period of his recovery. His temporary madness was 
like a furnace, the passing through which was a purifica- 
tion of both mind and heart. Returning reason brought 
him knowledge of the past, and the sense of present 
enjoyment. He had lost all, and all was discovered. 
Worldly wealth was gone, but the possession of a new 
and far greater treasure was secured to him. Leora was 
his, by every tie of legalised affection. She who was his 
preserver soon became his wife; and the splendid for- 
tune he had thrown away was more than recompensed 
by the dower of beauty, virtue, and devotion which she 
brought him. Besides this, the former exertion of her 
talents, and the share of a paternal property, furnished 
a capital quite sufficient for their moderate desires. And 
thus they lived for eighteen years, happy, contented, and 
secure from all the serious ills of life. One son was the 
fruit of their union—a glorious youth—all that the fond- 
est father could be proud of, all that the tenderest mother 
might rejoice in.” 

At this period of the narrative—whether it was from 
over-excitement, or exhaustion, or for effect, I could not 
at the moment dacide, the narrator told his tale in 
snatches, broken scraps, disjointed sentences, made up 
by gestures and glances of powerful effect. These | 
cannot pretend to describe in a written account of what 
he said; nor would I, even if { could, attempt a spoken 
imitation of what at last became almost too painfully 
effective. 

“ Eighteen years of happiness,” continued he, “is a 
long period in a life, no matter of what extent. But 
when it is in its actual progress it seems of short ac 
count. The time in which Frederick enjoyed the best 
delights of life, as a married®nan and a father, was appa- 
rently far less than the brief yet boisterous period of his 
boyish career. But a frightful term was soon put to his 
state of bliss. Leora died ! 

“We must not dwell on this event, nor its conse. 
quences on the bereft and anguished widower. 

“ Solace was out of the question—yet relief was ab- 
solutely necessary to save the mind from utter ruin. 

“Had Frederick learned early to seek support in the 
hour of affliction from what virtue and wisdom look to 
and reckon on, he had now raised his mind to -the 
sublime contemplation of philusophy, or bent his heart to 
the deep humiliation of religion, or he would have turned 
to some stirring and inspiring pursuit, which would at 
once have exercised and improved his faculties. 

“ But he had none of these resources, 

“One only means was lefi—the gaming-table! The 
master-passion of his youth now rose again from the tomb 
in which it had been buried for eighteen years, and rose 
with a fierceness and vigour which pronounced it to be 
never-dying, even though it had scemed to sleep the 
sleep of death, 

“ The Rue St. Hubert still possessed its private door 
and its gloomy staircase, and the rooms above were still 
the unholy shrine of the foul dice-demon. 

“ New times had brought new habits in all the social 
forms of life; but the passion for pluy was the one vital 
instinct which knew no change and no abatement. 

“ When Frederick appeared in the well-remembered 
room he saw faces before unknown, for another genera- 
tion had arisen to feed with human victims the insatiable 
appetite of the fiend. 

“ Night after night he played, but not so deep nor so 
desperately as in his former terrible career. He played 
now indifferent as to whether ho won or lust. He hed 
no longer the spur of avarice or pride. His only object 
now wus occupation—escape from thought; he played 
not against the world, or fate—or chance—merely against 
himself. \ 

“ His only, his dear-loved son, often came to lead him 
from the scene, where a fearful instinct brought him 
agajn and again. 

“ Frederick knew not the frightful mischief of his 
example. Absorbed in grief for one loved object, he 
never considered that he was leading another to de- 
struction. 

“ By a desperate exertion, he one day resolved to leave 
Brussels for a while, and to entrust his prudent and 
most trustworthy, son with the receipt of a sum of mo. 
ney which fell due just then, and which was destined to 
a particular and important application. 

“ What was it that brought him back before the in- 
tended time—fate, fortnne, providence, the angel of retri- 
bution to lead him to his punishment for past and pre- 
— sins, not yet sufficiently atoned, but half repented 
of? 

“No matter. He came back, and, drawn by a spell, 
his first visit was to the Rue St. Hubert, even before he 
called at his own home, to announce his return or en- 
quire after his son. 

“Wearied with his journey, listless, with perhaps 


some warnings pressing on his heart, he sat down to 
play. But scarce had he taken the dice-box in his hand 
when the report of a pistol from the room above strack 
on his ear and roused the whole party. 

“ They all rushed up. They all started back, struck 
with horror and affright. The body of a young man lay 
on the floor; he had lost bis all, and, hurrying to a pri- 
vate chamber to conceal his despair, found there a loaded 
pistol and blew his brains out. 

“ What did Frederick feel? It was his son! 

“ What did he see beside? The hideous face of the 
old man, his evil genius, lost to him for eighteen years, 
but there grinning in all the demon reality of a hundred ? 
Ah! I see him now !” 

Almost electrified by the piercing scream which ac- 
companied these last words, I turned my head round. 
But nothing met my view; and, quickly fixing my eyes 
again on my host, I saw that he had fallen forward on 
the grass, and lay senseless beside me. 

* This is no acting !” exclaimed I. 
time for conjecture. I raised him up, and loudly called 
for assistance. His woman-servant came at the call. 

. “ [tis nothing, sir,” said she, “he is subject to these 
its.” 

“ What is your master’s Christian namo?” asked I. 

“ Frederick.” 

* Enough—-he revives.” 

And so he did; aud, quite unconscious of his fall and 
his fit, he had uow an air of perfect calm, as though 
days of tranquillity had intervened between the strong 
emotions of his recital and his present state. Yet he 
remembered well having told me the story. 

“It is a sad recital, is it not?’ said he, in a tone of 
piercing melancholy that went to my heart. 1 could not 
answer him in words; bat I think he saw what I felt, 
for he squeezed my hand gratefully and affectionately. 

Unaware that he had in any way betrayed his identity 
with the hero of his narration, he made me uuderstand 
in a few words that Frederick, when he recovered from 
the second attack of madness following the fright{ul 
catastrophe, had purchased the houses which formed the 
“hell,” and, having had the upper part of the while 
front painted black, he designedly suffered the building 
to go into decay, making it a point of never-failing duty 
to pay a nightly visit of expiation to the scene where the 
awtul event had taken place. 

Collected, cordial, and courteous, he spoke after this 
a while on common subjects; and, seeing that he was 
quite recovered, | wished him yood evening, aud returned 
alone to my hotel. ‘Turning every thing in my mind us 
to his manner, conversation, and opinions, during my 
three days’ intercourse with this extraordinary man, and 
coupling all with the excited energy which accompanied 
the morbid wish to dwell on the terrible story of his 
sufferings to a mere stranger, I satisfied myself that his 
brilliant mind was nevertheless an unsound one. Fear. 
ing the caprice of a disordered intellect, which might 
probably cause a reaction in my disfavour were he to 
see me again, I resolved not to repeat my visit on the 
morrow, and, all I had to do in Brussels being done, | 
set off the following morning for another place, leaving 
a letter of friendly leave-taking for him who had at first 
so highly entertained, and at last so painfully interested 
me. 

On my next visit to Brussels, sume months later, I 
found that the eccentric object of my enquiries had sud- 
denly sold his houses in town, in country, and gone no 
one knew whither. The sombre colouring of the one in 
town was changed for a coat of white; and a set of in- 
habitants who cared little for romance or superstition 
had refitted the whole range of rooms, the scene of 
gloom and mystery, into a resideuce of commonplace 
purposes. 

A deep moral might be drawn from this story, if a 
writer were in a mood to inflict an additional penalty 
on his readers; I leave mine to do that office for them- 
selves. 


But there was no 


—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wilkinson’s Egypt.—We have enjoyed the 
perusal of this greatest of modern books on 
ancient Egypt, a copy having been on our 
“table” for some weeks. The following is an 
extract from an able review of the work in the 
London Spectator :— 


“One great proof of fashion is to apply art for the 
purpose of keeping up appearances. We have just seen 
to what an extent this was carried in trinkets and nick- 





nacks ; but it was equaily practised in things of more 





solidity. Precious woods were not indigenous to Egypt, 
and were both scarce and dear; but the Egyptians adopt- 
ed the plan, brought to such perfection in Eugland within 
these thirty years, of painting the common wood.work of 
doors, &c., so as to imitate the more costly and beautiful 
material, Artificial flowers, though a trivial, is a similar 
instance. The name of the inmate was inscribed on the 
street-door; ard separate entrances were provided to 
some of the lurger houses for different visiters—a dis- 
tinction between persons peculiar, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, to constitutional countries, where all are 
‘equal in the eye of the law.’ Opera-loungers may hke 
to learn that the pirouette is 3,500 years old; and that 
the figurantes, under the Pharaolis, were as scantily and 
as thinly clad as in moral England, allowing for the 
climate. ‘The ladies may be told that the elegant ma- 
nulacture of strung bugles into purses, bracelets, Xc., 
which decorates their persons or amuses their leisure 
hours, was known to the ancient Egyptians, and was 
employed, amongst other purposes, in adorning mum- 
mies. Their children’s balls were of varieties which may 
be matched by ours both in the stuffing and the cover- 
ing; they had painted dolls with moveable limbs, and 
toys resembling animals, which opened and shut their 
mouths. The toilette bottles and boxes or gallipots of an 
Egyptian belle were in workmanship superior, and in 
form quite equal, to those of the present day. Ornamental 
boxes were made of ivory, or costly woods, and inlaid; 
and their vases (of innumerable forms) were also inlaid, 
even at the period when Moses ‘ spoiled the Egyptians.’ 
‘Their footstools, chairs, ottemans, couches, and tables, 
sometimes resembling and sometimes surpassing in form 
those of the present day, were very numerous: and the 
seat was formed of interlaced substances, or covered 
with rich stuffs, or leather cushions. Nay, the folding 
camp-stool, on which we felicitate ourselves, was proba- 
bly invented before the time when Sulomon declared 
that there was ‘nothing new under the sun;’ and even 
under the Pharaoh who * knew Joseph,’ the skill of their 
cabinet-makers had done away with the necessity for 
strengthening the legs of their chairs with bars. The 
same era witnessed the invention of the game of 
draughts; and we might now improve the forms of our 
draughtsmen by copying theirs. Of their bronze vases, 
one of elegant form was in the possession of Mr, Salt, 
whose cover fitted with the nicety and elasticity of a 
spring. We may inform Lord Stanley and his former 
companions, that the game of *thimblerig’ flourished in 
Egypt; and, to close with a trivial but striking simi- 
larity, we may tell the housewife, that her salad-oil 
flask—-a glass bottle covered with basket-work—had its 
prototype in old Egypt. 

“ The credulous twaddle of Rollin--Voltaire’s special 
ignorance of classical archwology, and his ignorance, 
in common with his age, of all the additional evidences 
that have been brought to bear upon the subject by the 
labours of modern scholars, facilitated by the present 
settled condition of Egypt-—-moved the great French 
wit and his followers to ridicule the alleged advancement 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian nations. The facts col- 
lected by Mr. Wilkinson will powerfully tend to over- 
cowe this erroneous notion, and to restore the Kgyptians 
to the place which they held in the opinion of the an- 
cients, The final triumph of the truth may not be 
pleasing ; for it is a disagreeabie reflection tu an age 
which boasts of itself in no messured strains, to find 
that it was beaten in its own peculiar characteristics— 
great mechanical power and high social refinement— 
three thousand years ago.” 


Mr. Waterton, the well-known naturalist, 
and author of Wanderings in South America, 
an eccentric and amusing man, in his late book, 


gives the following highly original portiait of 
himself :— 


“Tam quite free from all rheumatic pains, and am so 
supple in the joints, that I can climb a tree with the 
utinost facility. (The humourist is fifty-five.) I stand 
six feet high ajl but half an inch. On looking at myself 
in the glass, 1 can see that my face is any thing but 
comely ; continual exposure to the sun and to the rains 
of the tropics has furrowed it in places, and given it a 
tint which neither Rowland’s Kalydor nor all the cos- 
meties on Belinda’s toilet would ever be able to remove. 
My ha'r, which I wear very short, was once of a shade 
betwixt brown and black ; it has now the appearance as 
though it had passed the night exposed to u November 
hoar frost. I cannot boast of any great strength of arm; 
but my legs, probably by much walking, and by fre. 
quenily ascending trees, have acquired vast muscular 
power: so that, on taking a view of me from top to 
toe, you would say that the upper part of Tithonus had 
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been placed upon the lower part of Ajax. Or, to speak 
zoologically, were [ exhibited for show at a horse fair, 
some learned jockey would exclaim, ‘He is half Rosi- 
nante, half Bucephalus!’” 

The Camden Society.—A new literary club, 
under the title of the Camden Society, has just 
been formed in London, which promises to be 
of more general utility than any other associa- 
tion of the kind; it might be successfully and 
usefully imitated in this country. ‘It is not 
intended that the works printed under its aus- 
pices shall be exclusively confined to its mem- 
bers, which of itself affords some pledge that 
they will not be mere curiosities or rarities, but 
will have claims upon the notice of all persons 
interested in the literary and historical remains 
of this country. ‘The object is to make the 
society as extensively useful as possible, by 
printing works which it would not answer the 
purpese of a bookseller to publish with a view 
to pecuniary profit, but which will merit to be 
rescued from oblivion, and to be put into a 
shape both convenient and permanent. Eleven 
publications of various kinds are contemplated 
by the society with as much speed as possible : 
three of these are now in the press, and one 
neatly ready to be issued, viz: a very curious 
cotemporary English narrative of the arrival of 
Edward IV. in 1471, and his final recovery of 
the kingdom from Henry VI. The next work 
will be a most valuable semi-historical and 
semi-political play, called King John, by Bishop 
Bale, from a MS. in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire; and the third a series of public and 
private letters of the Plompton family, from, we 
think, the reign of Richard Ll. to that of Ed- 
ward VI. These will appear without delay. 

Silkworms.—The experience of M. Bonafous proves 
the efficacy of the Chinese method of feeding silkworms 
on rice flour; and he has even gone further, and disco- 
vered that these caterpillars will eat various kinds of 
farina, and even the fecula of potatoes. 

Statistics of France—Some curious facts have been 
collected in a work on the Statistics of France, by the 
Count d’Angevilte, a selection from which we offer to 
our readers. Life is of longest duration in the depart- 
ment of L’Orne, and shortest in that of the Seine. The 
age of a hundred years is rarely attained in any part of’ 
France. Illegitimate birth is most frequent jn the de- 
partment of the Seine, where it amounts to 313 in every 
thuusand ; in that of the Ille-et-Vilaine and in Bretagne 
it occurs more rarely than elsewhere. Before the revo- 
lution of 1789, only 40,000 foundlings were maintained 
in the hospitals, and in 1833 the number amounted to 
129,000. Most exceptions from insufficient height are 
to be found in La Haute-Vienne when recruiting for the 
army, and in the department of La Meurthe most ex. 
ceptions take place on account of feebleness of constitu- 
tion. Education is more general in the department of 
the Jura, and a singular coincidence between the amount 
of instruction and that of doors and windows is remarked 
by M. d’Angeville. Where these exist in the greatest 
number, or, in fuct, where the houses are best lighted 
and aired, the inhabitants are also most enlightened ; so 
that a stranger, in passing through a town, may be able 
to estimate the mental cultivation of the people by count- 
ing the doors and windows of their dwellings. 

A letter from Dresden states that a secret, which has 
long excited the public curiosity, has just been divulged. 
The late Joseph Grassi, Professor of Painting at the 
Royal Society of Fine Arts in this city, had, in his 
apartment beside his bedroom, a room, the door of which 
was always covered with hangings, and into which, 
since his return in 1804 from his last tour in Italy, no 
one has been allowed to enter, not even his children. 
He always carried the key of it about his person, put it 
under his pillow when he went to bed, and, by way of 
precaution, he caused the door of this mysterious cham. 
ber to be built up in 1830. In his will M. Grassi ordered 
that this chamber should not be opened for three months 
after his death, and bequeathed all its contents to Duke 
Augustus, of Gotha, stating that if he had not commu. 
nicated to any one what it contained, it was to give an 
agreeuble surprise to this prince, who had been his bene- 





factor. This room has only just been opened by the 
executors of M. Grassi, who found in it seventeen pic- 
tures of the most famous ancient painters. The duke 
took possession of them, and placed them in one of the 
saloons of the royal academy at Dresden, where they 
will be publicly exhibited for three months. They will 
then be sent to Gotha, and placed in the ducal museum 
of that town. Among them are a Titian, a Carlo Dolci, 
a Salvator Rosa, a Correggio, &c. 
From the London Spectator. 
THE NEW QUICKSILVER STEAM-SHIP. 

Liverpool, April 24.—The splendid new steamer Co- 
lumbus, destined shortly to cross the Atlantic, which 
has created much interest from the novel construction 
of the machinery, made after Mr. Howard’s invention, 
for the rapid vapourisation of water on iron plates over 
heated quicksilver, this afternoon took a trial trip down 
the Mersey and round the light-ship, with a highly 
respectable party of gentlemen on board. She excit- 
ed much curiosity on the river from the novelty otf 
her appearance and the beauty of her model. In her 
construction she has more of the appearance of an ele- 
gant made brig. She has two chimneys, both very low, 
and from the peculiar coal, the anthracite, consumed by 
her, no smoke is emitted. By the politeness of Captain 
Daniel Green, her commander, and Mr. Howard, the in- 
ventor of her machinery, we have been furnished with 
the following particulars :—The Columbus is 330 tons, 
builder’s measurement, being 214 feet beam, and 145 
feet keel, with 134 feet depth of hold. She has 110 horse 
power, two 55-feet engines, the cylinder being 404 inches 
diameter, and 84 feet stroke, and wheel 174 feet diame- 
ter. Her speed through the water is 10 statute miles 
per hour; the immersed section at her present load is 
150 square feet. She has now on board 20 days’ fuel, 
besides 30 tons of iron ballast. The novelty of the en- 
gines (Mr. Howard’s patent) consists in a new method 
of producing the steam and of condensing it, the latter 
part of the invention being appiicable to the ordinary 
boilers. In the boiler the heat from the fuel is passed 
over extensive furnaces, in contact with which is a large 
body of watev, the temperature of which is always such 
as 1s due to the density or the pressure of the steam, 
and, consequently, the evaporation is limited by such 
circumstances. In the invention the steam is formed 
by bringing a small quantity of water, previously made 
boiling hot, in contact with a comparatively small sur- 
face, heated to and maiatained at the temperature of the 
most rapid vapourisation, viz. about 400 degrees, to effect 
which a quantity of mercury or amalgam lies between 


iron plates—the one near the fire being a plain surface of 


only three quarters ofa foot per horse- power, and the other, 
or vapourising surface, being about four times as much. 

The steam never obtains a density or pressure due to 
the temperature, but is itself heated to about 400 de- 
grees, and worked in about ten pounds to the inch, and 
cut off from the cylinder at half the stroke. The fuel 
made use of is coke or stone coal, or other fuel giving 
a strong local heat and little flame. The consumption 
of fuel is three tons per day of twenty-fours, and the 
fire grates have a total bar surface of only 22 feet, the 
air being supplied by a small blowing machine, under 
easy regulation. The iron plates exposed to the fire are 
perfectly secured from any bad effect from the some. 
what intense heat by the close contact of the mercury 
within them, and which absorbs and gives out the heat 
with the utmost rapidity. The combined effect of the 
reduction in the consumption of fuel, and in the weight 
and size of the vapourisers compared with boilers, is such 
that u steam vessel of any ordinary tonnage and power 
will be enabled at her loaded immersion to make a voy- 
age of five times the length now practicable. 

The steamer made a delightful trip round the light- 
ship. Her speed is not great--about ten miles an hour— 
but is very good, taking into consideration the power of 
her engines compared with her tonnage. Her paddle- 
wheels are also on an improved principle, being con. 
structed after Mordan’s patent, the paddles turning on 
an eccentric centre with the wheel, and always turning 
perpendicularly, exposing a perfectly perpendicular sur- 
face to the water. By this means the beating of the 
paddles on the water is avoided, and the consequent lift- 
ing and vibration of the vessel done away with, the pad- 
dies always descending into and rising out of the water 
perpendicularly. 

On Friday last the vessel made an experimental trip 
to Dublin, and was seventeen hours and a half on her 
passage, having a strong head wind part of the way. 
She returned on Sunday in fifteen hours and a half. At 
Holyhead she fell in with the Mermaid steamer, from 
Waterford, and slightly gained upon her. The fires re- 
quire not half the lubour to keep them up of the ordinary 
steam-boiler fires. 
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